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•  Trmtd9  mnd 


More  momey  for  White  House  confereuce 

has  been  asked  by  President  Eisenhower.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  sent  to  Congress  a  request  for  an  additional 
$238,000  to  finance  the  conference.  Money  is  needed 
to  strengthen  the  staff  preparing  for  the  conference 
and  to  supply  travel  funds  to  insure  widest  possible 
citizen  representation.  The  additional  $238,000  wiU 
bring  the  total  Federal  outlay  for  the  conference  to 
$438,000.  According  to  the  Committee  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  47  states  and  terri¬ 
tories  have  applied  for  Federal  ^ds  to  help  finance 
their  state  conferences.  The  remaining  six  jurisdic¬ 
tions  —  Florida,  Indiana,  Utah,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  —  have  indicated  they  will  use  their  own 
funds  to  finance  their  meetings. 

Edneation  lost  a  eoutroverslal  group  when 
the  Progressive  Education  Association  came  to  an  end 
on  Tune  25.  The  final,  “death-dealing”  meeting  was 
held  on  that  date  at  U.  of  Illinois.  Founded  in  1919, 
the  PEA  was  a  protest  movement  against  traditional 
education.  It  was  based  in  large  part  upon  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  John  Dewey.  One  reason  for  the  Association’s 
end,  said  President  H.  Gordon  Hullfish,  is  that  many 
of  the  practices  it  has  advocated  have  been  adopted 
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by  the  nation’s  schools.  Another  reason:  the  disrepute 
in  which  the  term  “progressive”  has  been  held  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  In  many  school  systems,  membership  in 
the  Association  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  profession¬ 
ally  dangerous. 

950  mllUou  fuud  to  rulse  faculty  pay  in 

rivate  colleges  and  universities  has  been  established 

y  the  Ford  Foundation.  H.  Rowan  Gaither,  Founda¬ 
tion  president,  said  institutions  would  probably  be 
chosen  by  Dec.  31  from  among  nearly  600  regionaUy 
accredited  colleges  and  imiversities  mving  degrees  in 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Grants  will  be  $100,000  to 
$1  million  depending  on  the  size  of  the  institution. 
Established:  an  advisory  committee  to  help  the  Foun¬ 
dation  in  its  problems  of  distribution.  “Colleges  need 
not  apply  for  grants,”  Mr.  Gaither  said.  “Information 
concerning  the  program  already  has  been  sent  direct¬ 
ly  to  all  eugible  institutions  which  shortly  wiU  receive 
requests  for  additional  data  needed  to  guide  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  selection.”  It  is  expected  that  50  to  100 
private  colleges  and  universities  will  share  in  the  fund. 

•  Sehooit  and  tha  Public 


Pupils  ^wpure  repurta  fur  pureuto  at  Toaz 
Junior  High  School,  Huntington,  N.  Y.  Informal  re¬ 
ports  to  parents  —  sent  out  at  intervals  between  regu¬ 
lar  formd  reports  —  are  based  on  students’  estimates 
of  their  own  work. 

To  those  students  who  are  having  difiBculties,  teach¬ 
ers  distribute  check  lists  outlining  discipline  or  work 
habits.  Each  student  analyzes  himself,  using  the 
check  list  as  a  guide,  and  prepares  a  short  report. 
Teachers  then  base  their  written  reports  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  analysis  of  his  own  strong  and  weak  points. 

Parents  welcome  these  comments  based  on  their 
children’s  appraisals  of  themselves.  Another  advan¬ 
tage:  students  are  more  willing  to  receive  help  when 
they  have  analyzed  their  own  situations. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Spotlight  on  Education.  Education  Dept.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  U.  S.,  Wash.,  D.  C.  Tape  recording.  30  min.  $6. 
(Recording  of  the  Education  Breakfast  Program  at  43rd  an- 
raud  meeting.  Starred:  Eve  Arden  as  “Our  ikiss  Brooks.”) 
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•  Adimlnimtratlan 


Look  at  the  good  adailnistrator  is  taken  by 
Ellsworth  Tompldns  and  Galen  Jones  in  a  new  booklet 
published  by  tne  Office  of  Education.  The  effective 
administrator,  say  the  authors,  has  these  qualities: 

—He  has  “drive”  and  a  vital  interest  in  his  job  and  a 
willingness  to  work. 

—He  understands  the  importance  and  effect  of  atti¬ 
tudes. 

—He  listens  to  his  staff. 

—He  works  toward  staff  consensus  on  major  issues. 
—He  practices  the  principles  of  job-enlargement. 
—He  does  not  always  serve  as  status-leader. 

—He  deals  with  his  staff  on  a  face-to-face  basis  as 
much  as  possible. 

—He  believes  in  fewer  levels  of  administration. 

—He  has  a  good  sense  of  humor. 

Keystones  of  Good  Internal  Administration,  by  Ells¬ 
worth  Tompkins  and  Galen  Jones.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
24p.  Paper.  15c. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“How  Small  School  Systems  Can  Do  Big  Jobs,”  by  Kenneth  E. 
McIntyre.  Educational  Trend,  No.  653.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Pub¬ 
lications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Mini¬ 
mum  order:  $1.  (Reports  from  all  over  the  nation  on  ways 
small  school  systems  are  cooperating  for  better  educational 
services.  Incited:  physical  and  mental  health  services,  library 
services,  guidance,  in-service  training.) 

Education  in  a  Free  World,  ed.  by  Arthur  E.  Traxler.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  164p.  Paper.  $1.75.  (Report  of  19th  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  sponsored  by  Educational  Records  Bureau 
and  American  Council  on  Education.) 

•  Teaching  Method* 


Pleasure  reading  should  result  from  a  well- 
planned  basal  reading  program,  says  Gerald  A.  Yoa- 
kam,  U.  of  Pittsburgh,  in  a  new  book.  The  basal  pro¬ 
gram,  he  says,  lays  the  foundations  for  a  good  pleasure 
reading  program  in  these  ways: 

—Basal  reading  fiu^ishes  the  first  experiences  in 
reading  for  pleasure  in  the  form  of  well-illustrated, 
well-sdected  simple  stories  designed  to  capture  the 
interest  of  children  and  simple  aiough  for  them  to 
read  easily. 

—It  introduces  the  child  to  reading  as  .an  enjoyable 
experience  and  attempts  to  get  the  child  to  enjoy 
reading  and  to  read  voluntarily. 

—It  introduces  the  child  to  the  major  types  of 
children  s  literature,  both  prose  and  verse,  in  both 
narrative  and  dramatic  form. 

—It  provides  the  initial  criteria  for  evaluating  litera- 
tiure  and  initial  guidance  in  planning  reading  experi¬ 
ences. 

On  the  upper  levels  it  furnishes  anthologies  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature  for  pleasure  reading. 

Based  Reading  Instruction,  by  Gerald  A.  Yoakam. 
McGraw-HiU,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  357p.  $4.50. 


Teachers  must  stress  speech  skills  as  con-  i 
sistently  as  they  do  reading  and  writing  skills.  “The 
teacher  must  learn  to  be  as  aware  of  a  defective  'th’  or 
a  poorly  used  voice  as  he  is  of  an  error  in  spelling,” 
Evelyn  Konigsberg  told  the  twelfth  annual  speech  con¬ 
ference,  N.  Y.  State  University  Teachers  College. 

For  help  with  this  part  of  his  job,  the  classroom 
teacher  should  look  to  specially  trained  teachers  of 
si)eech.  While  speech  teachers  usually  help  children 
with  serious  speech  handicaps.  Miss  Konigs^rg  point¬ 
ed  out,  they  ^ould  also  be  ready  to  help  the  regular 
classroom  teachers  in  a  developmental  speech  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  children.  “Today’s  teacher  of  speecn  is 
not  only  a  specialist  devoting  his  energies  and  special 
knowleage  to  the  speech  handicapped  or  to  those  gift¬ 
ed  in  speech,  but  he  must  become  a  focal  figure  in  the 
whole  language  arts  program,”  she  said. 

While  the  classroom  teacher  does  not  need  to  be¬ 
come  a  specialist  in  speech,  “he  does  need  to  learn  as 
much  about  speech  as  a  skill  as  he  knows  about  read¬ 
ing,  handwriting,  citizenship  education,  or  any  other 
subject  which  he  is  called  upon  to  deal  with,”  Miss 
Konigsberg  concluded. 


CVRRENT  READim  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Children,  by  /.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace  Wallin.  Harper.  49  E.  33  St.,  N.Y.  16.  485p.  Index. 
$4.50.  (Organization,  administration,  objectives,  and  curricula 
of  special  classes.  Included:  historical  orientation.  By  a  pio¬ 
neer  authority  in  the  field.) 

Problems  in  the  Improvement  of  Reading,  by  Ruth  Strang, 
Constance  M.  McCullough,  Arthur  E.  Traxler.  McGraw-Hm, 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  426p.  Indices.  $5.  (New  second 
edition.  Added:  new  programs  for  reading  improvement,  new 
stress  on  personality  and  emotional  difficulties  in  reading.) 


•  Curriculum 


^^Dagwood  saadwirk”  cnrricalam:  Unrelated 
layers  of  curricular  content  provide  “indigestible 
fare”  for  students,  says  Esther  J.  Swenson  in  High 
School  Journal.  “The  effective  curriculum  is  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  book  or  a  course  of  study;  it  is  written  in  the 
changed  behavior  of  those  who  learn,”  she  continues. 

Teachers  at  all  levels  should  have  a  common  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  whole  school  program.  Dr.  Swen¬ 
son  believes.  “The  more  each  teacher  knows  about 
the  curriculum  which  precedes  and  follows  that  part 
taught  at  a  given  level,  the  better  are  the  pupil’s 
chances  of  a  smooth  transition  from  one  level  to  the 
next.” 

It  takes  time  for  teachers  to  study  the  whole  cur¬ 
riculum,  Dr.  Swenson  admits.  “But  it  takes  time,  too, 
to  reteach  what  has  already  been  taught.  It  saves 
time  for  the  pupil  and  for  the  next  teacher  if  a  sound 
foundation  is  laid  for  later  learnings.  It  saves  time  if 
later  learnings  can  be  neatly  built  upon  what  pre¬ 
cedes.  It  saves  time  for  an  earlier  teacher  to  know 
what  will  and  will  not  contribute  to  later  learnings.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Guide  to  the  Development  of  Out-of-Classroom  Experienc¬ 
es,”  by  M.  C.  Romnm.  Cuiriculiun  Bulletio,  No.  ISO.  School 
of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon.  Eugene.  45p.  Mimeo.  70c.  (In¬ 
cluded:  “Suggestions  for  Educational  Trips.”) 
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•  Religion,  Ethics  and  ValuoM 


Only  when  valnes  are  In  conflict  can  free¬ 
dom  be  taught,  says  E.  V.  Sayers,  U.  of  Hawaii  “Free¬ 
dom  as  a  value  is  to  be  learned  in  situations  which 
require  that  choice  be  made.  Democracy,  itself,  from 
the  dynamic  point  of  view,  is  a  name  which  designates 
the  cooperative  deliberative  process  in  which  together 
people  share  in  the  creation  of  the  decisions  upon 
which  they  act,”  he  points  out 

A  living-learning  situation  in  which  democratic  val¬ 
ues  are  built  into  character  behavior  depends  on  three 
considerations,  says  Dr.  Sayers: 

1.  Freedom  must  be  experienced  as  practice  as  well 
as  subjective  feeling. 

2.  The  operational  meaning  which  freedom  thus  ac¬ 
quires  must  provide  a  check  upon  the  possibility  that 
only  a  “sense  of  freedom”  exists  instead  of  its  reality. 

3.  The  same  situation  in  which  the  student  comes 
to  value  freedom  must  lead  him  to  such  democratic 
values  as  equality,  respect  for  personality,  orderly  be¬ 
havior,  friendliness,  peaceful  and  fair  procedures. 

For  learning  to  be  significant  for  membership  in 
a  democracy.  Dr.  Sayers  continues,  it  “must  go  where 
the  issues  of  life  are.”  The  depth  of  meaning  and 
hence  of  value  which  pupils  attach  to  the  role  of  the 
free  person  in  a  free  society  “will  depend  upon  how 
closely  identified  the  school  situation  is  with  the  liv¬ 
ing  situations  of  the  family,  of  various  groups,  of  lo¬ 
cal,  nation,  and  world  affairs.” 

“Values  in  a  Discipline  for  Democracy”  appears  in 
California  Journal  of  Elementary  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Values  of  Future  Teachers,  by  Fay  L.  Corey.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
Ucatums,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  U.  525  W.  120th  St., 
N.Y.  27.  146p.  Biblio.  $3.50.  (Study  of  attitudes  towards 
contemporary  issues.  Research  based  on  questiontutires.) 


headquarters  at  Michigan  State  U.  has  built  a  helpful 
store  of  material  about  engineering.  New  Clubs  re¬ 
ceive  kits  listing  interesting  engineering  projects  and  a 
cross-indexed  listing  of  more  than  100  motion  pictures 
about  all  phases  of  engineering.  A  club  newsletter, 
“Jets-O-Gram,”  is  circulated  to  all  clubs. 

Information  about  the  program  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  JETS,  P.  O.  Box  470,  East  Lading,  Mich. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Travelers’  Information.  Council  on  Student  Travel,  179  Broad¬ 
way,  N.Y.  7.  84p.  $1.  (Bibliography  describing  over  900  cur¬ 
rent  pamphlets,  films,  records,  books,  and  other  guides  on 
student  travel.  60%  of  the  material  listed  is  free.) 


•  Adult  Education 


Wkat  adalts  wa^t  from  edacatloa  is  outlined 
in  a  new  book  by  Homer  Kempfer.  “Only  whra  adults* 
are  forced  by  social  or  economic  pressure  to  acquire 
a  diploma  \^1  they  pursue  classroom  activities  that 
are  unrelated  to  their  real  concerns,”  he  warns.  Usu¬ 
ally,  the  author  points  out,  adults  will  insist  on  the 
following  conditions: 

—They  must  be  allowed  to  set  their  own  purposes. 

“Adults  want  to  take  out  of  each  learning  situation 
only  that  knowledge  and  those  skills  and  attitudes 
which  fit  their  recognized  needs.”  The  aims  of  the 
instructor,  the  course  planner,  or  someone  else  may 
or  may  not  be  acceptable. 

Adults  want  educational  experience  that  will  help 
them  master  life,  not  merely  subject  matter.  They  wiU 
not  stay  long  with  a  text-bound  teacher  who  attempts 
to  make  situations  and  problems  fit  subject  matter,  Mr. 
Kempfer  says.  Adults  want  to  draw  upon  knowledge 
to  give  meaning  to  their  experience;  “they  do  not  want 
to  Team  organized  knowleage  as  an  avenue  to  experi¬ 
ence.” 


•  StuAent  Activities 


‘‘4-H  Club  of  EnglBoering”  is  the  way  Junior 
Engineering  Training  for  Schools  is  described.  Ine  or¬ 
ganization,  known  as  JETS,  is  now  five  years  old,  has 
59  clubs  in  eleven  states  and  an  active  membership  of 
over  1,000  boys  and  girls. 

Purpose  of  JETS  is  to  get  the  word  about  engineer¬ 
ing  to  interested  high  school  students.  “There  are 
counselors,  books,  and  bulletins  with  information  about 
engineering,  but  very  few  potential  engineers  go  to 
these  sources  and  seek  out  information,”  points  out 
Harold  P.  Skamser,  Michigan  State  U.,  director  of  the 
program.  “We  feel  that  in  the  JETS  program  they 
can  learn  at  firsthand  the  real  nature  of  engineering 
and  be  able  to  compare  their  talents  and  abilities  with 
the  requirements  of  the  profession.” 

JETS  club  members  get  the  firsthand  information 
through  individual  and  club  projects,  talks  with  pro¬ 
fessional  engineers,  and  through  engineering  films  and 
publications. 

To  help  new  clubs  get  started,  and  to  serve  all  clubs 
with  information  and  an  exchange  of  ideas,  JETS 


—Adults  want  to  be  actively  involved  in  the  learning 
process.  “Giving  the  answers  is  not  the  best  way  of 
helping  people  learn;  it  is  a  substitute  me&od  used 
by  those  who  do  not  know  a  better  one.” 

Adult  Education,  by  Homer  Kempfer.  McGraw- 
HiU,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  kY.  36.  433p.  Index.  $5.50. 


•  Schooi  Plant 


How  sell  a  sehool  balldiag  pro^am?  Most 
important  step  in  launching  a  building  program  is  to 
involve  the  community  in  the  problems,  concluded  a 
discussion  group  at  the  annual  School  ^ard  Confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  oy  the  New  En^and  School  Develop¬ 
ment  Council.  Stressed:  planning  groups  should  re^ 
resent  a  wide  cross  section  of  the  community;  all  kinds 
of  community  organizations  should  be  used  to  get  the 
message  across;  parents,  school  staff,  and  pupils  should 
take  part  Some  other  suggestions: 

—A  lay  building  committee,  separate  from  the  school 
committee,  should  interpret  to  the  community  at  large 
the  building  needs  established  by  the  professional 
school  staff. 


—Public  relations  should  aim  for  an  active  “selling” 
campaign  that  begins  early  and  extends  through  the 
entire  effort.  Oct^ionaUy,  the  group  decided,  it  is 
wise  to  have  reports  written  by  professional  copy 
writers. 

Evalaate  cnstodial  services,  urges  E.  H.  Mol- 
denhauer  in  School  Business  Affairs.  His  reasons: 
children  are  affected  by  their  learning  environment; 
the  school  dollar  must  do  its  best  possible  job;  the 
technical  nature  of  the  school  plant  demands  evalua¬ 
tion.  As  a  beginning,  Mr.  Moldenhauer  suggests  rais¬ 
ing  such  questions  as  these: 

—What  is  a  justifiable  labor  tvmiover  percentage? 

—Do  custodianship  policies  emphasize  the  nature 
of  job  or  hours  per  My,  days  per  week,  vacation,  holi¬ 
days,  as  a  starting  point? 

—How  are  pupils,  teachers,  and  principals  integrat¬ 
ed  into  the  program  of  custodial  services? 

—At  what  points  are  there  provisions  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  employer-employee  relationships? 

—Are  habits  and  performances  of  personnel  on  the 
job  being  studied? 

—What  are  the  relationships  with  the  department  of 
purchasing  and  operation  and  school  custoaians? 

—What  provisions  are  made  to  keep  abreast  of  lat¬ 
est  developments  in  tools  and  materials? 

—Is  the  problem  of  post-school  day  use  of  the  build¬ 
ing  being  measured? 


•  The  Profeeaion 

Small-town  teachers  earn  more  today  than 
ever  before,  says  a  recent  report  from  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  study  points  out  there  is 
a  definite  trend  toward  closing  the  gap  that  has  existed 
between  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  larger  cities  and 
those  paid  teachers  in  smaller  turban  districts. 

Salaries  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  communi¬ 
ties  2,500  to  5,000  population  have  jumped  198.3%  since 
1930-31,  and  201.7%  since  1940-41.  Salaries  of  this 
same  group  in  urban  districts  over  500,000  popula¬ 
tion  have  increased  only  112.3%  since  1930-31,  and  only 
109.9%  since  1940-41. 

“The  tendency  for  salaries  to  increase  with  the  size 
of  the  district  was  one  of  the  major  causes  of  high 
employment  turnover  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns,” 
says  Frank  W.  Hubbard  who  directed  the  study.  “It 
made  for  an  acute  teacher  shortage  in  the  war  years 
between  1951  and  1945  by  drawing  school  personnel 
from  the  small  to  the  large  communities.  On  the  basis 
of  trends  in  median  salaries  paid  classroom  teachers, 
the  former  advantages  in  the  larger  lurban  areas  are 
decreasing.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"The  Mummification  of  Opinion”  by  Sen.  J,  William  Fid- 
bright.  American  Jewish  Committee,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y,  16. 
6p.  Paper.  Single  copy  free.  (Repirinted  from  the  Saturday 
Review.  Educators  should  fight  pressure  to  conform  by  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ConstUutim,  says 
Sen.  Fulbright.) 


New  Classroom  material 


Pupils  Planning  Trips  to  Washington  .  .  .  will 
welcome  attractive,  useful  map  of  the  city.  The 
City  of  Washington  shows  main  avenues  and 
streets  .  .  .  presents  colorful  illustrations  of  his¬ 
toric  moments  in  the  capital’s  history.  Printed  cm 
heavy  paper.  Write  Turnpike  Press,  Annandale, 
Va.  $1. 

Free  Film  for  Woodworking  Shops  ...  is 
Operation  Attic.  Shown:  simple  steps  for  remod¬ 
eling  and  finishing  in  and  around  the  modem 
home.  Write  Western  Pine  Association,  Yeon 
Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.  20  min.  Color. 

Summer  Reading  for  Boys  ...  is  Speed,  Speed, 
Speed,  sel.  by  Phyllis  R.  Fenner.  Collection  of  14 
stories  by  writers  who  know  excitement  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  speed  at  firsthand.  Included:  Sir  Malcolm 
Campbell  .  .  .  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery.  Ulus,  by 
William  Lohse.  Franklin  Watts,  699  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  21.  $3. 

Summer  Reading  for  Girls  ...  is  Rachel,  by 
Mina  Lewiton.  Told:  story  of  an  eleven-and-a- 
half-year-old  girl  who  lives  in  the  crowded  tene¬ 
ments  of  lower  East  Side,  New  York  City.  Ulus, 
by  Howard  Simon.  Franklin  Watts,  699  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  $2.50. 

High  School  English  Classes  Can  Use  .  .  .  new 
English  grammar  filmstrip  series.  Covered:  theme 
writing,  parts  of  speech,  diagrams,  punctuation, 
outlines.  19  filmstrips  in  series.  Write  Visual 
Instruction  Bureau,  Div.  of  Extension,  U.  of  Tex¬ 
as,  Austin  12.  Color. 

Special  Issue  of  Familiar  Magazine  .  .  .  should 
find  classroom  use.  Twentieth  Anniversary  Issue 
of  Think  features  outstanding  articles  on  arts,  sci¬ 
ences,  education  .  .  .  includes  color  reproductions 
of  famous  American  paintings.  Write  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines,  590  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
22.  Single  copy  free. 

Film  for  Junior  High  Science  Programs  ...  is 
Energy  From  the  Sun.  Stressed:  the  sun  as  source 
of  energy  .  .  .  possibilities  of  using  solar  energy 


Good  Book  for  Enrichment  Reading  ...  is  Un¬ 
der  the  Sea  Wind,  by  Rachel  L.  Carson.  Ex¬ 
plained:  habits  and  life  cycles  of  myriad  crea¬ 
tures  along  the  shore,  in  the  open  sea,  along  the 
sea  bottom.  Excellent  writing.  New  American 
Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  160p.  Paper- 
bound.  35c. 

Six  Minutes  a  Day  to  Perfect  Spellinc  ...  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Harry  Shefter.  Claimed: 
people  of  all  ages  can  leam  to  spell  quickly  with 
the  author’s  system.  Endorsed  by  educators.  Use¬ 
ful  self-help  for  problem-spellers.  Pocket  Books, 
630  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  35c. 

Study  Guide  for  Shop  Safety  .  .  .  serves  as  ready 
handbook.  Safe  Practices  in  Woodworking  and 
Plastics,  by  G.  Harold  Silvius,  Gerald  B.  Baysin- 
ger,  and  K.  T.  Olsen  encourages  wholesome  atti¬ 
tude  towards  safety  .  .  .  shomd  build  good  per¬ 
sonal  habits.  Photomaphs.  Write  American 
Technical  Society,  848  E.  ^th  St.,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 
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